2                      INDIAN  COINAGE AND  CUBKENCY.

even now the action of the United States Congress is
looked forward to with anxiety from day to day; and if
its action, or that of the French Government, resulted in*
throwing large stocks of silver on the market, we might
have even greater changes in the future than we have
had in the past. As to the effect on trade of such varia-
tions, I will quote two very high authorities. Mr. Gos-
chen, speaking in Parliament on the 12th of June, 1879,
said that the violent fluctuations of the exchange of late
years had been disastrous to many, and a great trial to
the whole Indian trade. Sir Louis Mallet, at the mone-
tary conference in Paris in 1881, said: " In my opinion
then trade sustains an evil and a very serious one ". On
this subject much evidence of value has been given before
the Gold and Silver Commission; and, though it
appeared that the injury to trade had more directly
affected England than India, it is manifest that in the
long run the trade of the one country cannot suffer
without detriment to that of the other. I know it has
been the custom to talk as if the Indian export trade
had received a permanent stimulus from cheap silver.
But that such is not the opinion of one very well qualified
to judge will be seen from the evidence of Mr. H.
Waterfield, Financial Secretary at the India Office, who
said (Answer 2499): " I can see no evidence that the
increase which has taken place (in the Indian exports)
is due to the fall in exchange ".

2. The flow of capital from gold standard countries to
India is stopped by the uncertainty which prevails as to
the value of silver. In theory, of course, the return on
invested capital ought not to be dependent on exchange.
But, practically, people are afraid of investing in a country,
the standard of which is constantly depreciating with
reference to their own. There is urgent need for the in-